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IAMBIC COMPOSITION OF SOPHOCLES 
By Isaac Flacg 

IN iambic composition, pure and simple, Sophocles is superior to 
Aeschylus and, generally, to Euripides. It is not the purpose of 
the present study to establish the fact of this superiority, nor to discuss 
the nature of it, but to trace briefly the outlines of the art in its highest 
concrete manifestation, with some indication of guiding principles. 

The merits of the iambic trimeter verse as an instrument of dramatic 
expression are best brought to view by a comparison with the trochaic 
tetrameter. First, as an ascending rhythm, by virtue of its anacrustic 
character, the iambic movement is XiKTiKionpov, better suited to dis- 
course or dialogue, than the trochaic. The singing effect is less obtru- 
sive, and in continuous composition the anacrusis helps the fusion or 
overflow of one verse into another by muffling the metrical pause 
between them. At the same time, the iambic can be readily shifted 
to a trochaic movement, while the trochaic verse itself is not equally 
flexible. Again, the trimeter, as ort^os /iovokwAos, has, in reality, a 
longer reach than the tetrameter, which is dicolic ; for the analogue of 
the trochaic monostich is the iambic distich, a double metrical period 
of six measures, against four in the trochaic verse. Furthermore, 
precisely because it has no distinct composite structure, the trimeter 
breaks with facility at any point, though more, readily by diaeresis 
(between the feet, anacrustic scheme) than by caesura. On all accounts, 
while trochaic composition is comparatively metre-bound, with feeble 
capacities of pause-melody and harmonious modulation, the iambic 
trimeter exhibits in this regard a high degree of freedom and power. 

For convenience of exposition we may assume rhetorical types of 
the iambic trimeter of three sorts, complete, partial, and linked. Com- 
plete types consist of whole verses ; partial types, of parts of a verse ; 
linked types, of a part of one verse and a part or the whole of another. 
Each sort is illustrated in the following period : 
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(A) O.T. IJJ3 co y$» fuyurra. T^trS' <t<t n/ui/«vot| 

ol" «py' dxovcrartf | ola 8* d<ro>j/aT$' | acrov 8* 
&ptur6t vivBoi | cfirco fyycrwc «?n 
rwc Aafl&xKiiun' IvrpiirttrOt Sotparav. 

The complete types are the monostich and the distich. The former 
is the normal type, the unit of reference or verse-standard, by which 
the composition is everywhere governed. The latter is metrically 
double, but the importance of its rhetorical unity is clearly seen in 
certain combinations. 

(B) O. C. 728 avSpis \6ovbi Ttj<r&' tiytvtU oi\tiJrop«| 

oput rtf i/tat 6/ipaTiav tl\i}<f>OTas 
<f>6fiov vtiMprj Ttjf Ifirjs iirturo&ov | 
OK p.rft qkv&ti p.r\T a<f>TJT tiros kukov. 

The distich may be combined with monostichs or with linked and par- 
tial types, but a period of two complete distichs seems to have been 
avoided. By reason of its double and symmetrical nature the complete 
distich does not admit the closest linking, by elision or by an atonic or 
proclitic or strongly anticipatory word. Thus, it would be impossible 
to enunciate (F) 3, 4 as a rhetorical unit. 

Partial types consist of any part of a verse, since rhetorical divison 
may concur with any caesura or diaeresis. A distinctive character is 
sometimes assumed by those formed by the second, less often the third, 
diaeresis, when a stichomythy is accelerated by dividing tach verse of a 
series uniformly between the two interlocutors: Aj. 591 sqq., El. 1220 
sqq., O. C. 652 sqq., Trach. 876 sq. The trimeter then becomes truly 
dicolic. Occasionally, partial types are interjected extra trimetros. 
Their principal function, however, is the one that at present concerns 
us, to constitute, in connexion with linked types, a varied and flexible 
periodic structure in continuous composition. 

Linked types either include a whole verse or consist of parts of two 
verses. The former sort begin with the verse or end with it. Thus 
three verses may form a period of two cola, often symmetrically divided, 
as (E). Unsymmetrical, (K) 175-177. Sometimes the verse is over- 
lapped at both ends, Phil. 263-265. A linked type can never include a 
distich ; such a mass could not be enunciated as a unit, and in apparent 
cases the sense will be found to require division, as Track. 1051 | *Ept- 
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vvav. The closest linking must be preceded by distinct division later 
than the third diaeresis, (A) 1224, (F) 1, 14, 17. Close linking is helped 
by a long syllable (and no hiatus) at the end of the verse, see (G) ; 
the syllaba anccps and hiatus are freely permitted, however, where the 
connexion in sense is as close as possible. Elision, though sparingly 
employed, mostly 8* and r (tovt , O. T. 332), is highly significant, in 
revealing the intention of the poet and his view of the character of his 
versification. 

Dramatic discourse in poetic form, while subject externally to the 
limitations of strict metrical law, demands the utmost spiritual freedom 
within that law. The episodes of a Greek play were likely to present 
many a situation wherein thought would predominate over feeling, and 
struggle against the checks and exactions of metre ; and, once furnished 
with a tolerably pliable verse, the tragic poet would be instinctively led 
to make the most of his instrument, by adapting its movement and the 
grouping of its masses to the mood and circumstances of the dramatis 
personal with which for the time being he came to identify himself. 
Attic tragedy was bound to pass beyond the stage of a sublime musical 
drama with a background of semi-divine majestic shapes, and devote 
itself more congenially to the idealized presentation of pure human 
sentiment and reason, worthily embodied in the actions and utterances 
of strong and earnest characters. In Sophocles, the chief poetic repre- 
sentative of the Periclean age, we find a true and unobscured exempli- 
fication of its artistic qualities — a perfect balance of the formal and 
spiritual, successful avoidance of all extremes, complete and easy 
mastery of details, a flexible and subtle adjustment. For so fine an 
art, however, as that of organic expression of thought and feeling in 
metrical language, no distinct methodical rules can be formulated, no 
systematic theory propounded. On the positive side it is possible to 
do little more than to recognize the fitness of its most striking adapta- 
tions, and estimate their salient contrasts. But in so doing we are 
assisted by a negative principle of universal application, by which 
indeed the creative faculties of the artist himself are largely guided, the 
principle of avoiding monotony and an excess of formal symmetry. 
Uniformity implies an absence of personality ; and the manifold struc- 
tural variations of iambic composition spring immediately and naturally 
from the sympathy of dramatic identification. 
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In order to achieve a harmony of melodious and ethical effects, the 
extreme of pause-variation must be avoided as well as that of metrical 
regularity of type. The normal type of the verse should never be 
entirely lost sight of, or, more properly, the standard trimeter should 
recur often enough to be always heard pervading the composition, 
which would otherwise degenerate into rhythmical chaos. On the other 
hand, it is the prevalence of pause-variation that enables uniformity of 
measure, by contrast, to assert its true value when demanded by the 
ethos of the situation. Complete types, when accumulated, especially 
a series of monostichs, have an enumerative effect, a character of 
recitative. 

(C) EL 975 Tt's yap iror atrruiv ij (iviav ifpai i8i>v 

toioT<t8" Irraivots ov^t 8c£iu><rcrai 1 1 
ISicrOt roJSc To) KaavynjTw </k'Xoi | 
<u Tov rarpiZov oikov iiiciovaTr/v | 
w roUriv t)(6p6is cv fitfirjKoo-tv irori 
foxy* &<f>uB^o~avri irpowTiJTrjv <f>6vov || 
TovT<u <f>iXilv xp-q | rutht xpi) irovras o-ijiuv | 
twS' iv 6 ioprait iv ri irav&ijptp xoXct 
TipJav amxvTa.% tlvtK AvSpuas xpuiv. 

Partial types formed by the second diaeresis are in keeping with the 
monotony. The effect is heightened in (C), as often, by the anaphora. 
Electra is an enthusiast, and in a rapt, visionary way she chants her 
future praises. An instructive contrast is afforded by a later utterance 
of the same heroine differently affected. It will be noted, however, 
that with all its agitation and irregularity of movement the following 
passage is not beyond the control of the normal type. 

(D) EL 1354 w <j>i\.rarov <fw>s | <u povos cruirrjp Boptav 

'Ayap.ip.vovo*: | ttus rjkBa |j ^ crv kiTvos <I 
o« roySt Kap.' io-wo-as Ik wo\Au>v vovu>v\\ 
u tpCKrarai piv X"P <? I ^urrov &' ix<i>v 
ttoBwv vrrrjpiTrjpa | iru>t outui ird\ai 
(vviiv p' IXrjSti: oiS' i<j>aivis \ aXAa pc 
koyoii air<oAAu» | ipy i^utv rjb\o-T </*ot|| 
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\aXp' <! irarip | iraripa yap tltropav Sokw | 
\aXp' I l<rOi 8" lit fiaXurra <r av6piam>v lyit 
yX.$rjpa Ka<pi\tj<r' iv yp-ip* !**$. 

It may be remarked in connexion with complete types that the 
iambics of tragedy should always be recited with attention to such 
pauses only as must be deliberately observed in order to bring the 
meaning out intelligibly — pauses that can bear the test of being pro- 
longed at will. Of purely metrical values the reader must take no 
account. These are sure to assert themselves duly without conscious 
effort, when the pronunciation is true, and to emphasize them in reading 
is to destroy the harmony of the composition. When the main divisions 
of the thought and of the metre coincide, they enforce each other ; but 
in so far as they do not fall together, there results a double effect which 
is characteristic of poetic word-grouping. In the iambic trimeter the 
obtrusive metrical divisions are the verse-end and the second and third 
diaereses; and of these, when not coincident with the principal rhetori- 
cal divisions, the poet avails himself to mark the minor articulations of 
the thought, thus producing subtle effects of secondary emphasis. 
Much of the beauty of poetic form is due to this gradation and inter- 
play of metrical and rhetorical values, and the sympathetic reader will 
never gratuitously interfere to disturb their just proportions. 

Complete types, not accumulated, but either isolated or in brief and 
tolerably symmetrical combinations, are apt to occur at the opening or 
the close of a speech or a complex period. The verse-standard is thus 
duly presented at the beginning, or returned to at the end, where 
a calm unbroken movement is often strictly appropriate, (F) 7, 8; 
19, 20. Especially the complete distich, combined with one monostich 
or with two, or otherwise, introduces a formal address with dignity or a 
certain solemnity, as (B), Aj. 646-649, Ant. 1-3, 450-452. If the 
opening line is broken by a vocative the effect is different, and tends 
to the pathetic, Aj. 485, O.T. 1. An enclosed vocative does not 
usually break the verse, as an initial (emphatic) vocative does, and has 
not the same ethos; compare Aj. 1 (unbroken) with Aj. 14. Remark- 
able is the beginning of the Electra, with the profound suggestiveness 
of the long initial colon : 
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(E) & tov <rrpaTi]Yq<TavTOi Iv Tpoia work 

'Ayap.ip.vovo? Tat | vvv IkiLv ?£«OTt <rot 
rapovrt kiwrcruv uv vpo&vpo? rj<70' d«. 

While the movement of complete types is iambic (anacrustic), a 
succession of broken verses regularly introduces a trochaic movement, 
since in the iambic tiimeter diaeresis is far more common than caesura. 
Thus, paradoxically, a trochaic flow comes to be characteristic of Greek 
iambic discourse. This saves the trimeter (the equal in length of the 
English alexandrine) from a slow and labored effect that would render 
it unsuited to the uses of ancient tragedy, where the musical and poetic 
are ever liable, even in iambics, to override the purely dramatic ; for 
with trochaic division the current of the verse is rapid, while the ana- 
crustic break is retarding. The latter also can occur only near the 
beginning or the end of a line, and hence pertains to unsymmetrical 
periods. Anacrustic division is in fact, though less common than 
trochaic, the more strictly dramatic in character. Thus, the first or 
the second caesura may give a deliberative tone to the beginning of a 
speech, (K) i, Ant. 998, O. T. 216, Aj. 1332, O. C. 1284. Similar 
in effect (narrative-argumentative), and comjKiratively frequent, is the 
fifth or last caesura, El. 558, 563, 566, 582, 587 (cf. the fourth caesura, 
560, 577, 579, 593). Except with complete types, where its character 
is modified by the symmetry, an iambic movement is never maintained 
to any considerable extent without variation by the trochaic. A rare 
example of the dramatic ethos of iambic types is the beginning of the 
OeJipus at Colonus. The passage owes a share of its peculiar charm, 
I think, to the suppressed pathos under the tranquil conversational tone 
marked by anacrustic and unsymmetrical division. 



(F) 



oiaiiiotz. 

rinvov rv<f>kov yipovroi 'Kvriyovri | TtVus 
^tupous a<f>typt$' 1} Ttvmv av&p£>v 1roA.1v II 
Ti's Toy ir\avqrr)v Ol&rrovv | KaO r/pipav 
rijv vvv I airavurroi? oVftTcu Buipijpjuriv | 
apxKpbv piv i{atTovvTa | tov apiKpov 6" in 
pilov <pipovra I Kal toS* i{apK0vv <V°'|| 
rrripyuv yap at rrdOm pi -jfyi xpovos (vvvtv 
paxpbi 8tod<7K<i Kal to yivvaiov t/h'tok|| 
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aXX <S tikvov I Oajcrjo-ar ei ran /}X<Vci« 
IO 7 vpbi fit^rjKon r) vpbs SX<r«riv $tu>v\ 
arrjaov fit Ka.<f>i8pvo~ov j <at mi6ii>fu6a. 

OTCOV WOT €<T/llv [' fllXvOaVUV flip tyKO/KV 

£<Vot irpos do'TciJi' I a v 8' dxovcrayuK rcAcTv. 

ANTITOXH. 
irarcp TaXotVup* OiSi'irov? | irv/jyot ficy <H 

1 5 iroXiK (Triyowrw ! <us air* o/i/iarwy I irpoaw j] 
yu>po<; 8* 08' ipos us ca$ cixutrai ■ j3pvutv 
&d<f>VT]<; i\das ap.1rlX.0v irvKvoirripot 8' 
curw »«it' outok tvorofioGtr" d>;SoV<? || 
ou KuXa Kafupov rovS' cV" of itrrov irlrpmi I 

20 paKpav yap t»s ylpovri itpovcToXtfi 680 v. 

The trochaic flow, ever present where the metre is much broken, 
varies in character according to the relative proportions of the cola, or 
commata ; that is, according to the scale of modulation on which the 
pause is shifted. With (D) contrast the following example : 

(G) Ant. 891 ui tv/i/3os j <u vvp.<pdov j <u KaraaKa^ijf 
OiKTrjini autfapovpos | o" nopliopui. 
irpo? Toiis tpavTT)S j a>v apiBpbv fv vcxpot? 
irXcio'TOi' St'StKTai <!><p<r«<£a<r<r oAwAo'tw || 
uv Xoicrdia 'yio teal KaKurra Si? pjiicpw 
xurci/u j 7rpiV /ioi p-oipav i(^KUV fitov. 

The power of this- passage is due by no means entirely to its pathos 
and the solemn vocalization (a key-note struck at the opening of the 
play), but measurably also to the* melodious gradation of the trochaic 
types. Instead of the excited uneven movement of (D) we have here 
the cyclic song-like progression of a crescendo and cadenza — the fall 
entering with the anacrusis, 895. That the syllaba anceps was inten- 
tionally avoided here, I cannot doubt. 

The long period or system, of complex organic unity, and of more or 
less compact and not unsymmetrical structure, is evolved under the 
influence of concentrated feeling in dramatic identification, such as 
the wrath that issues in invective, the intense interest of the ayyiXot 
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or JlayytXof in the thrilling tale he has to recite, the zeal and warmth 
of argumentative disputation or earnest appeal. The following outburst 
of the choleric Oedipus is succeeded by fourteen lines of loose periodic 
structure. 

(H) O. T. 380 <J »Aovt« koX rvpawl Kal Tf^nj rixyV* 

\mp<f>tpov<ra r<j> iroAv£ ijKtf /9i<[> [ 
Scot imp' vp.lv 6 4>66vos (pvXaercrcrcu | 
(i rqa-Si y apxfi* l ' vl X I V v */ M> ' """Ais 
Bwpijrbv ovk alrjjToy fHai^iipurty | 
385 Toufip Kpcuiv 6 ritrTOs I ov£ d/>X7 s <£tXo* | 
XaBpa. p. virfXdwv ix/iaXiiv i/ictjpcrai | 
v<£<i? payov rotoySc p.r)xuvoppd<f>ov | 
So'Xioc ayupriji' ■ oorrts <i> tois niphvnv 

The sweep and balance of the system lend dignity to the caustic 
temper. The prevalence of complete types here to be noted, and the 
accompanying reduction of trochaic movement, together with the com- 
parative regularity of the breaks that do occur, distinguish such a period 
in character from groups like (D) or (G). 

Strictly analogous to the modulation and grouping of cola to form a 
period is the variation exhibited in the massing of the periods them- 
selves. Shorter and longer groups or systems succeed each other 
according to the natural impulsion of the thought, and a stanza-like 
uniformity is everywhere avoided — except in the stichomythy and 
distichomythy, which may be regarded as typifying the virtue of abso- 
lute symmetry in the largest complex unit of iambic composition, the 
episode. In a ptjai* of considerable length the brief unperiodic 
sentences are usually the most numerous, though in this regard, as well 
as in respect to closeness or looseness of texture, everything depends 
upon the character of the passage as a whole. Long periods, on the 
other hand, are of far less frequent occurrence than those of intermedi- 
ate volume. There is room to present but one illustration of complex 
grouping, the throne speech of Creon in the Antigone. The long 
period, in which the oration culminates, authoritative confirmation of 
the formidable edict, is here arrived at in a deliberate way, step by 
step. 
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(K) Ant. 162 avSpa I ra piv ii) iroXcot d<r<£aXu>s 6toi\ 
»oXX<j> <rakif (rucravrit | JipOuxrav irdXtc || 
v/xa? 8* iyto iropiroXcnv «< jrdvrwK St'^o 
165 iWtiX" utiuBax I tovto /i<k ra Aatov 
crc/Jovrat ciSms «v $poviDV o« Kpdrij j 
tovt* av#is ] ^vtV OiStVovs wp$ov irdXtc 
xdircl &a>Xcr | d/i<pi tov? kiCvivv en 
iratSat ptVovras ipwiSots tfrpovrjpacriv |j 
170 or' ovk (kcivoi ir/30? SiirX^s potpas | /uay 
Ka#' r)pipav <5Xoito I ira«ra>T« r< icai 
irX^ycWts auTo^tipt ow pj.atrpa.Ti | 
cyu> Kpa.Tr) 8>) iravTa. <cui {JpdVovs i^ui 
yivovs (car* dyx« rrt ' tt T **"' oXwXorwi' || 
175 dptj^ayoi' 5* ituvtos d^Spos ixpaOtlv 

ipvxrjv tc (cai <f>povj)pji xal yvuipr/v | rrpic ar 
dp^uis tc (cai yd/toi<nK ivTpiftrjS <f>avr] | j 
cpoi yap I ooris iratrav €v6vvmv iroXti' 
p:i/ riv dpi'cTTaiv ttjrrcTai PovX.cvpa.Tiuv j 
180 dXX* <« <£d/?ov tow yXi<ro-av cyxXgaas ix*^\ 
KaKKJTOt ccrai vvk T« (cai iraXai 8o«i | 
Ktti pii[ov 0<TTI« diri ri}« ttJrov irdrpas 
<f>iKov vopufci j tovtov oi&xpov Xt'ytu i | 
eyuj yap ] (crrtu Zeus 6 iravO' opfov act | 
185 out" uk <rio)iri/<ratp;i j T^y ari}c opif 

<rT«'j(ovo"av darois diri t»J« aotTriplo.% | 
01V dy 4>ikov iror" dt-Spu oWp*v>/ trdXcwc 
Otiprjv ipavriu | touto yiyraxricun' on 
i}8* eariy r) <rio{ou<ra j <(ai touti/s hi 
190 irXe'orres dp(?r}« rows <pt'Xovt vowvptda |] 

roioto-8' 8' <ya> »>d/to»o-t TiJi'S' aii^w irdXtyJI 
<cui vw d8cA<£a tui^Sc Kt)pv(as <^u> 
doroict I irtti'Suic rSy an-" OJSiVov irc'pt |] 
'EtcokXcu piv | u? irdXeuis vtrippayiitv 
1 95 oXidXc tt}o-8c [ irdif dp«rTevo-as Sdpct; 

Ta</>u) tc Kpvipai Kul Ta irdir itjxiyvicrat 
a to« dpio-Tow fp^CTttl KaTbl fCKpotf |j 
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rw &' at £vycupnv roCSt | TJoXwtUrjy Xcyw | 
of yrjv varpifav koX diov: rout lyftvw | 

200 ipvyas KariXOuiv | rf6l\iyrt fikv trvpi 

rpijcrai Ka.rd.Kpat | rjdlktjvi 8* aiparot 
koivov irdtraaOai. | tovs 8* SouXiicrat oyav| 
tovtov iroXet TiyS* iKKtKTJpvKTiu ratfua 
/hJtc KTipi£av p-rjrt K<u(cv<roi tiki | 

205 Jac 8' a^airroc | Kat 7rpos oituyuii' hlpas 
Kal vpos kvvuv l&MTTov aiKitrdlvr IStiy || 
T010V8' (ftof tftpovrjpa I kouttot <« y* </xo3 
np.riv vpoi^owr' ot kokoi lie iv&Ktav | 
dXX ooris cuvovs TijSt T3 iroXo | oW i>K 

2IO (cai fair o/ioiwf i£ ipov Ti/itjirtrai. 



